426      ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE
little about human considerations. Indeed, Augustine continued his work with a singular calmness—with what might be called indifference to the critical situation, except that the feeling was grounded on a deep religious faith. We are able to follow him in his last days because his pupil and biographer, Possidius, was in the beleaguered town with him. As the invasion advanced, the more sincere clergy were seized with a grave perplexity. The majority of their people could not take to horse like themselves, and they were torn between the stories of the Vandal treatment of priests and the spiritual interest of their flocks. Augustine's last letter is a reply (ep. 228) to a petition for advice on the subject from the bishop of Thiave. They must remain with the last of their people, was his inevitable answer. However, a number of bishops, including Possidius, had fled to Hippo, and remained there with Augustine when the Vandals closed round the walls. Hippo was a mile from the sea (so that the sea-front did not remain open, as Gibbon supposes), and was completely surrounded by Genseric's forces. It is hardly likely that in the city of Augustine the circus and amphitheatre continued their gameswe add the discontent of the
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